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he wanted to count against the socialists is plain enough, but no 
one is likely to do much toward correcting the errors of socialism 
by denying the things in which they happen to have been among 
the advance agents of truth. There is hardly a more elementary 
social generalization than that struggle of contending interests is a 
perpetual factor in human progress. No competent sociologist 
any longer attempts to make a point against socialism on this non- 
debatable proposition. The contention must begin when some of 
the socialists try to force the general proposition into an untenable 
particular version. "Public opinion," whether enlightened or not, 
is merely a euphemism for one method of mobilizing interests 
always engaged in the inevitable struggle. There has not been a 
day since he entered politics when President Roosevelt himself has 
not been as clear an incarnation of the struggle element in society 
as any interpreter of the conflict phase of the social process could 
wish. Of course it would have been indecorous for Professor 
Ross to look this gift horse in the mouth. No one will accuse him, 
however, of the confusion which the President's compromising 
commendation contains. 

Albion W. Small 



Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile 
Reform Schools. By David S. Snedden, Ph.D., Colum- 
bia University. "Contributions to Education," Teachers 
College Series No. 12. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1907. Pp. 206. 
The chief significance of this little book is that a professor in 
one of our greatest teachers' colleges has taken an interest in the 
administration and educational work in juvenile reform schools. 
It is to be hoped that it means a closer bond between the teaching 
profession and the reform schools. This interest should be recip- 
rocal and should prove of value to both the public schools and the 
reform schools. 

The author has evidently collected the reports of the ninety-six, 
or more juvenile reform schools, has visited some of them, and made 
up his study on the basis of these reports and visits. It was found 
difficult to answer a given question from the records of all these 
schools for there has been no uniformity of record and report. 
Accordingly many questions have been discussed from the reports 
of some small group of the schools, the records of which it was 
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possible to compare. It is represented that the findings in such 
cases are either typical as to all the schools, or most significant for 
the problem in hand. 

It is the author's conclusion that the probable channels along 
which further development of juvenile reform schools will run 
are: 

A more perfect classification of the children into groups where mutual 
intercourse would prove most helpful and least harmful; the development 
of increased opportunities for free and spontaneous play; the development 
of industrial training which would make the child more conscious of the 
purpose of his efforts, even at intermediate stages; and the enriching of the 
school work by a greater appeal to the self-active tendencies of the child 
at certain points — all of which seem to be well on the way to realization. 

The practice, only begun as yet, of providing separate and 
special institutions for the feeble minded and for the truant, apart 
from the reform schools, is commended, and a larger use of the 
parole system is recommended. 

The study is chiefly inductive, no small proportion of the text 
matter being in the form of quotations from reports. Although 
there are a number of small errors in composition both by author 
and printer, and some statements that need further consideration, 
the book is eminently worth while. It should be in the hands of 
every superintendent and teacher of the juvenile reform schools of 
this country and could very profitably be read by all educators who 
are also citizens. 

T. J. Riley 

University of Missouri 



General Sociology: An Analytical Reference Syllabus. By 
George Elliott Howard, head professor of political 
science and sociology in the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Published by the University. Pp. 86. 

Comparative Federal Institutions: An Analytical Reference 
Syllabus. By the same. Pp. 133. 
1. This very useful analytical bibliography is divided into four 
chapters: Chap, i, "Characteristics of Sociological Science," 
under which are five subdivisions ; chap, ii, "Elements of Society. 
The Social Population," with three subdivisions ; chap, iii, "The 
Factors or Causes of Social Phenomena," with five subdivisions; 
chap, iv, "The Social Processes," with seven subdivisions. 



